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THE RELATION OF INTUITIONISM TO THE ETHI- 
CAL DOCTRINE OF SELF-REALIZATION. 

OF the more recent forms of literary activity within the 
philosophic world, one of the most prominent is that of 
the school making Self-realization the end of life. This school 
draws its formula from Personality, — 'Be a Person ' ; and 
takes Dialectic Evolution as the key to the world's history, 
saying that 'the rational is the real,' and that the world's 
advance has been according to the Logic of the Categories. 
Within this school, the influence of Hegel is in the ascendant ; 
but more recent developments show the effects of the return 
upon Kant, giving prominence to ethical thought, — a promi- 
nence much more according to the mind of Kant than the 
mind of Hegel. In the earnestness and eager propaganda of 
the school, we witness, besides, the influence of the intensely 
practical bias of British and American thought. The activity 
of this school has been in a high degree stimulating and inspir- 
iting to the younger thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Its energy gives it additional value as a factor in modern 
thought, inasmuch as it is an offset to the rival movement 
which concentrates on Experimental Psychology, absorbing its 
disciples in research as to the action of nerve and brain. The 
Neo-Hegelian school is at the opposite extreme from the Expe- 
riential or Sensational school, which in the department of Ethics 
has its leaders in Mill, Bain, and Sidgwick, and its ethical for- 
mula in the maxim, ' The greatest happiness of the greatest 
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number.' The latter makes all knowledge depend on experi- 
ence ; the former is idealistic, in its leading type monistic, 
interpreting all history as the movement and manifestation of 
the Eternal Mind. Both are opposed to Intuitionism as a 
theory of knowledge, the one regarding an intuition of truth 
by the inherent power of the human mind as an unwarranted 
assumption ; the other as an inadequate interpretation of the 
conditions of human thought. My design here is to consider 
the relation of the ethical doctrine of Self-realization to Intui- 
tionism as a theory of our knowledge of ethical law, or of the 
rational conditions of ethical life. 

It is desirable at the outset to make clear my standpoint as 
an Intuitionist, with the view of defining my own responsi- 
bility, and affording guidance to critics. The Intuitional 
school places the ultimate test of ethical distinctions in 
Thought, not in Feeling or Emotion, assigning a dependent 
and subordinate place in morals to Feeling. Nevertheless, the 
theory offers no objection to the claim that there is Ethical 
Feeling strictly so called, — " some internal sense or feeling 
which Nature has made universal in the whole species," as 
Hume declared. That our ultimate appeal, however, is to 
Thought, is in a sense admitted on all hands. As the spokes- 
man for the Utilitarians, Sidgwick's statement may be accepted : 
" Appeals to the reason are an essential part of all moral per- 
suasion, and that part which concerns the moralist or moral 
philosopher, as distinct from the preacher or moral rhetori- 
cian." 1 The Intuitionist goes beyond this, holding that Reason 
itself supplies the principles of rectitude, which cannot be 
reached by induction from experience, as all rules of expedi- 
ency are. Intuition of self-evident truth has been maintained 
in a variety of forms, the stages of advance in the structure of 
the theory being well known. The progress of thought can be 
readily traced through these cursory allusions, — Des Cartes' 
" innate ideas " ; Malebranche's " necessary truths which are 
immutable by their nature"; Leibnitz' "eternal verities, which 
are absolutely necessary, and the opposite of which implies a 

1 Methods of Ethics, 3d ed., p. 25. 
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contradiction"; Reid's "first principles of morals, whose 
truth is immediately perceived without reasoning"; Kant's 
" Categorical Imperative," of which every man is conscious 
because " reason is given to man as the governor of his will to 
constitute it good." These familiar phrases show the common 
doctrine of the school, and at the same time the changes which 
have marked its development, as we trace its history from 
Des Cartes to Kant ; from the recognition of innate ideas to 
the criticism of the conditions of knowledge, distinguishing 
the a posteriori from the a priori in consciousness. A glance 
down the line shows the difference between the objective and 
subjective; between 'truths,' 'laws,' 'principles,' and the 
conditions of knowledge, amongst which ' intuitions of the 
reason ' appear as highest in rank. When, then, we speak of 
lower and higher intuitions, and of the discursive, reflective, or 
inductive process exercising all its activity between these poles, 
I take these three features to be essential characteristics of the 
intellectual activity of man, holding that every scheme of 
thought is incomplete which dispenses with any one of them ; 
and that it misinterprets our intelligent procedure by disre- 
garding higher intuitions as fundamental to our rational life. 
This is what I propose to show, without committing myself to 
the specialties of ' innate ideas,' or of the old Scottish formula 
as to ' truths which we cannot but believe,' or to the extreme 
formalism of Kant's Ethics. 

Readers may more readily judge of the position I undertake 
to defend, if some reference is made to Sidgwick's criticism of 
Intuitionism. This will allow of a brief indication of what is 
inapplicable to the Intuitionism of the day. Sidgwick has 
himself so much felt the need of modifying his representation 
that a reference to the contrast between the first edition of the 
Methods of Ethics and the fifth edition, will pretty well indi- 
cate what the Intuitionism of to-day is ; and how much Neo- 
Hegelian critics need to modify their representations, following 
the good example of our author. If the reader refer to the 
table of contents in the first edition of Sidgwick's Methods, he 
will find the words : " The fundamental assumption of Intui- 
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tionism is that we have the power of seeing clearly what 
actions are in themselves right and reasonable." There is no 
Intuitionist of to-day who would state the fundamental assump- 
tion in such terms, inasmuch as the fundamental assumption is 
intuitive knowledge of principles, or laws of conduct, not an 
immediate perception of the qualities of "actions in them- 
selves reasonable." For the latter, knowledge, statement of 
rules, reasoning on actions and their relations, are held to be 
needful. This passage disappears from the third edition. 
There we read the following : " I employ the term Intuitionism, 
— in the narrower of two legitimate senses — to distinguish a 
method in which the Tightness of some kinds of action is 
assumed to be known without consideration of ulterior conse- 
quences " (xvii). This also is erroneous, as will appear by the 
statement of any representative ethical law. Utilitarians, 
Intuitionists, and Neo-Hegelians are agreed in accepting 
Justice and Benevolence as examples of ethical law. That 
these laws determine right conduct " without consideration of 
ulterior consequences," it is impossible to maintain. All that 
can be intended is that ethical law carries its own authority, 
irrespective of exact measurement of the probable or actual 
amount of advantage accruing. The law which distinguishes 
action as right or wrong must take account of consequences. 
Principles of conduct cannot be presented to the mind without 
reference to the outgoing of personal energy. Nor is Professor 
Sidgwick successful in his classification of different phases of 
Intuitional theory as Perceptive, Dogmatical, and Philosophical. 
Trace the history of the Rational school from Des Cartes to 
Kant, and attempt to group the names under these heads, and 
the scheme of classification will fall to pieces. A perceptive 
intuition of the qualities of action has no representative. Of 
the dogmatic form, it is said that the fundamental assumption 
is, " that we can discern certain general rules with really clear 
and finally valid intuition." But this is not offered as an 
assumption. Justice and Benevolence are admitted by all 
men to be laws of our life ; no one undertakes to say that 
Injustice and Malevolence are right. These are laws con- 
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fessedly valid. However much men dispute about their appli- 
cation in given circumstances, all these disputes imply their 
authority. Professor Sidgwick himself grants that " philo- 
sophic minds have no disposition to question its general 
authority," even while he subjects the theory to scrutiny, as 
to its sufficiency and completeness of scientific form. The 
positions accepted by the critic are significant. I give only a 
few examples. " An intuitive operation of the practical reason 
seems to be somewhere assumed in all moral systems." 1 "The 
peculiar emotion of moral approbation is, in my experience, 
inseparably bound up with the conviction, implicit or explicit, 
that the conduct approved is 'objectively' right — that is, that 
it cannot without error be disapproved by any other mind." 2 
"There are certain abstract moral principles of real import- 
ance, intuitively known." 3 "There are certain absolute prac- 
tical principles, the truth of which, when they are explicitly 
stated, is manifest." 4 "I find that I undoubtedly seem to 
perceive, as clearly and certainly as I see any axiom in arith- 
metic or geometry, that it is ' right ' and ' reasonable ' for 
me to treat others as I should think that I myself ought to be 
treated under similar conditions." 5 

To all Intuitionists it must be satisfactory to have the 
validity of their theory of knowledge of moral distinctions 
admitted by a thinker so competent, who is besides the 
adherent of an opposite school of thought. There is addi- 
tional significance in the result, inasmuch as the Neo-Hegelians 
commonly save themselves the work of criticism, by referring 
to " an excellent criticism of Intuitionism in Sidgwick's 
Methods of Ethics!' The outcome of this criticism is the 
admission that " an intuitive operation of the practical reason 
seems to be somewhere assumed in all moral systems." 

There is no upholder of Intuitionism who will claim that the 
theory has been fully worked out, or will deny that many diffi- 
culties are to be encountered in attempting its completion. 
There has not as yet been an adequate psychology of the gen- 

1 Methods, 1st ed., p. 26. 3 Ibid., 3d ed., xxvi, in the text. 

2 Ibid., 3d ed., p. 28. 4 Ibid., p. 378. 5 Ibid., p. 503. 
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erally admitted facts that men unanimously recognize moral 
laws, yet are far from having clear conceptions of their full 
significance. Thus, all men appeal unreservedly and unhesitat- 
ingly to Justice ; nevertheless no man is ready with an adequate 
statement of its scope. Since the days of Socrates onwards, 
philosophic thought has deen directed on this strange anti- 
thesis in the action of rational life, and we have not even now 
an adequate treatment of the facts. I acquiesce in these words 
of Professor Sidgwick : " By philosophic minds, the ' Morality 
of Common Sense ' (as we may call it), even when made as 
precise and orderly as possible, is often found unsatisfactory 
as a system, although they have no disposition to question its 
general authority." 1 Nevertheless, as a vindication of the 
theory, I ask nothing more by way of admission from an oppo- 
nent than the last clause of this sentence. To this I add only 
a single quotation from Kant as giving the cue which the 
student needs in order to follow up the matter : " No doubt 
the conception of right, as employed by a sound understanding, 
contains all that the most subtle investigation could unfold from 
it, although, in the ordinary practical use of the word, we are 
not conscious of the manifold representations comprised in 
the conception." 2 

I turn now to consider what advance in the presentation of 
philosophic results we are offered under the ethical doctrine 
of Self-realization. How do the adherents of this school pro- 
pose to deal with Kant's analysis of the notion Duty? 3 If we 
are not to dispose of this notion as an illusion, if we say 
that Duty implies an ideal, which is a common possession of 
men, presenting a common end of action, what have the 
defenders of Self-realization to offer as a philosophy of the 
facts ? 

The theory needs to be considered from two standpoints, — 
the high idealistic position of Hegel, where Green stands with- 
out misgiving, though not with "undue assurance" (p. 189), 

1 Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 3d ed., p. 97. 

2 Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, Meiklejohn's Translation, p. 36. 

3 Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Ethics, ch. I. 
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and the more humble position of a rational psychology which 
some adherents of the school seem to prefer. The higher must 
include the lower. There cannot be a philosophy of the soul 
which is not a philosophy of the soul's procedure. Whatever 
is written in support of a monistic scheme of the universe 
must seek to account for the facts of experience, and more 
expressly for the wants and thoughts and struggles of human 
life. Whatever it be as a metaphysic, the theory must be an 
ethic, offering some reasonable account of the conception of 
right, as it appears in consciousness and is applied in conduct. 

As a statement of the Self-realization theory in its monistic 
or idealistic form, I give the following summary from Green's 
Prolegomena to Ethics: "Through certain media, and under 
certain consequent limitations, but with the constant charac- 
teristic of self-consciousness and self-objectification, the one 
divine mind gradually reproduces itself in the human soul. 
In virtue of this principle in him, man has definite capabilities, 
the realization of which, since in it alone he can satisfy himself, 
forms his true good. They are not realized, however, in any 
life that can be observed, in any life that has been, or is, or 
(as it would seem) that can be lived by man as we know him ; 
and for this reason we cannot say with any adequacy what the 
capabilities are. Yet, because the essence of man's spiritual 
endowment is the consciousness of having it, the idea of his 
having such capabilities and of a possible better state of him- 
self, consisting in their further realization, is a moving influence 
in him. . . . Our next step would be to explain further how 
it is that the idea in man of a possible better state of himself, 
consisting in a further realization of his capabilities, has been 
the moralizing agent in human life" (pp. 189-190). 

This scheme of the universe, developed in monistic form, 
makes the one divine mind the immediate cause of human con- 
duct, acting "through certain media and under certain conse- 
quent limitations." To examine this scheme as a whole is 
quite beyond the purpose of this paper. As a scheme of exis- 
tence, it is a long way removed from questions concerning 
intuitive knowledge of moral law. The intuitive theory and 
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the theory of Self-realization are at one in tracing manifestations 
of divine attributes in the moral government of this world. 
They differ in this, that Intuitionism represents man as the 
author of his own action ; the theory of Self-realization in its 
monistic form represents "the one divine mind" as the cause 
of the actions of men. I reject the latter view ; but I do not 
here argue the matter. I deal only with rival ethical theories. 

It will be noted that the Self-realization theory does not 
seem to gain much in comparative clearness as to the ethical 
ideal. If Sidgwick charges against Intuitionism that it is not " as 
precise and orderly " as we could desire in its statement of the 
rules of conduct, we learn from Green that in making Self- 
realization an end, "we cannot say with any adequacy" what 
man's capabilities are. From these two statements we may 
reasonably conclude that there must be in our common moral 
conceptions a good deal that is clear, while, at the same time, 
many reasonable inquiries remain unanswered. In such a case 
the deficiency charged against the theories may properly be 
charged against thought itself. In that case, we conclude 
against the two theories, that neither is as yet fully worked 
out so as to meet the test of philosophic demands. 

My present aim may be served, if I pass now to the psychology 
of ethics offered by the theory of Self-realization as depending 
on exercise of human intelligence. There is an awkwardness 
at the outset, from the fact that Intuitionism is avowedly a 
theory of our knowledge of moral law, including Self-realization 
as at least a part of ethical life ; whereas the rival theory deals 
with the end, and does not offer as "precise and orderly" an 
account of our knowledge as seems needful for its own vindica- 
tion in representing Self-realization as the sole end of a moral 
life. The only way of escaping from this awkwardness is to 
test both theories, first by reference to the knowledge of 
ethical law, and next by reference to the ethical end to which 
ethical law directs our efforts. 

In prosecuting this criticism, I shall take illustrations and 
references either from Green, who has been the leader of the 
English school, or from younger representatives who have been 
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content to develop a theory of conduct on the basis of the 
rational life as supplying its own direction. Professor Dewey, 
in his Outlines of Ethics, gives an admirable example of a 
clear and attractive presentation of the theory, to which refer- 
ence may be made with advantage. Other examples we have 
in Muirhead's Elements of Ethics, Mackenzie's Manual of 
Ethics, and D'Arcy's Short Study of Ethics. 

There is no need for formal discussion of the comparative 
importance of the conception of law and the conception of 
end, — of the notion 'right' or 'duty,' and that of the 'good,' or 
' chief good ' in life. The relations of the two will appear as 
we advance. I begin here with the notion right, or duty, which 
plays so conspicuous a part in life, leading us to contemplate 
'duty for duty's sake,' a consideration giving elevation and 
force to the rational life. On this theme, so eminent a 
member of the English school as F. H. Bradley, writes 
admirably in the fourth Essay, in his Ethical Studies. He 
says : " Duty for duty's sake says only, ' Do the right for 
the sake of the right'; it does not tell us what right is" 
(p. 143). This is in itself a striking fact, that we all have 
a notion of doing -the right for the right's sake, even without 
having before us a well-defined idea of what the right is. On 
the other hand, how true it is, as Bradley declares, that " every- 
body knows that the only way to do your duty is to do your 
duties ; that general doing good may mean doing no good in 
particular, and so none at all, but rather perhaps the contrary 
of good" (p. 138). How, then, do we know our duty, and our 
duties, and the obligation " to do the right for the sake of the 
right " ? 

If we take the high idealism of Green, the answer is that the 
divine mind " reproduces itself in the human soul." It is a 
divine principle which accounts for knowledge and progress. 
How, then, shall we represent this as a theory of moral conduct ? 
If duty is to be done, it must be known ; and this knowledge 
is alleged to be given in course of the operation of the divine 
mind by an immediate insight. This is an Intuitional theory, 
resting on a metaphysical basis. It supplies a good illustration 
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of Sidgwick's statement : "An intuitive operation of the prac- 
tical reason seems to be somewhere assumed in all moral sys- 
tems." But the theory is weakened by inevitable references 
to desire and self-gratification, and the generalized position 
which Green upholds : " Self-satisfaction is the form of every 
object willed" (p. 161). Rather than this, we should prefer to 
stand by Kant, when he makes duty independent of all patho- 
logical elements, even though this has been largely denounced 
as 'rigorism,' under considerable misapprehension of Kant's 
meaning, as I think. If we are contemplating Divine agency, 
the notion Duty seems incongruous ; if, however, the notion 
Duty be common to us, if it be natural, if it be typical of the 
rational life, it is unexplained here. Intuitionalists concur in 
the representation of God as immanent in the universe, and 
also as directly working for good within the consciousness of 
man. They are ready to say with Wordsworth that there is 

" A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things." 

They agree with Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, when he says : 
" I do not believe that, strictly speaking, there is any such 
thing as 'unassisted reason'"; 1 but this is a belief in assistance 
to human effort, the result being due to "a cooperation between 
the human soul which assimilates and the Divine power which 
inspires." 2 If we are to travel on the path of Idealism, I pre- 
fer the leading of Fichte, with his view of the ethical life as 
the approach to God, rather than the leading of Hegel, repre- 
senting the Divine mind as the immediate cause of our activity ; 
I think Fichte nearer the truth in showing how humanity 
hinders its own progress, than Hegel is in representing a mani- 
festation of Divine agency in the blending of evil with good. 
There is very widely among thinkers a sympathy with Mill in 
his sense of relief when escaping the belief that God is the 
author of Evil, however incoherent the theory on which Mill's 
thought depends. 

Next, I take the scheme as a rational psychology of morals, 

1 The Foundations of Belief, p. 327. 2 Ibid., p. 329. 
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apart from the high ideal theory. My object is to consider 
how far it gives us a psychology of moral thought. Professor 
Dewey has well said that the business of Ethics is to " detect 
the element of obligation in conduct." l Suppose the end to 
be Self-realization, how do we reach a philosophy of the con- 
ception of Duty ? Towards an answer, it is not enough to show 
that "self-satisfaction is the form of every object willed." From 
the days of Aristotle downwards, it has been admitted that men 
go wrong in seeking self-satisfaction, some seeking it in pleas- 
ure, others in wealth or in fame. If men are to do rightly, the 
first requisite is to think rightly, and this can be secured only, 
as Bradley says, by reference to duty and duties, and by con- 
templating "the right for the sake of the right." Moral agents 
must know the law of their life ; they must, ex hypothesi, know 
and feel that Self-realization is the law of conduct. Only by 
intelligent effort directed towards the ideal end is it possible 
to make advance in the task of self-development. In organic 
life, development is gained by physiological laws under favorable 
outward conditions. It is not possible with a moral life ; not 
without thought, guiding effort in accordance with laws of con- 
duct, can there be true moral progress. There must be some- 
thing higher than our likes and dislikes, or our desires ; we 
must have settled for ourselves what the grand ruling desire of 
man ought to be. Hence our continual reference to principles 
or laws of conduct. " Trigonometry must state the principles 
by which land is surveyed, and so Ethics must state the end by 
which conduct is governed." 2 It is quite as needful to have 
principles of conduct as to have principles of trigonometry, if 
the end is to be reached. No theory of conduct can dispense 
with conceptions of justice and benevolence, whatever the end 
to be secured. If these are given in our intelligence, as 
Socrates insisted, this implies intuitive knowledge. The 
Intuitional and Neo-Hegelian theories are somehow, and to 
some extent, equivalent ; each is involved in the other, for the 
Intuitionist also makes Self-realization an end, while Self-realiza- 
tion implies knowledge of the end. On this account it is that 

1 Outlines of Ethics, p. 1. 2 Ibid., p. 89. 
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philosophy falls back upon ultimate truths as the basis of 
personal progress. Hence " an intuitive operation of the prac- 
tical reason seems to be somewhere assumed in all moral sys- 
tems." Kant's analysis of the notion Duty retains its classical 
value ; without this notion in the foreground, we have no 
beginning of moral development ; without its persistent influ- 
ence in consciousness, no steady advance is made towards an 
ideal life. If the ' good ' — the ' chief good ' — is to be attained, 
it must first be known as such, and must be held in view as 
the end towards which individual effort is being directed. For 
a philosophy of life, this knowledge must be detected, traced 
to its source, and its efficiency illustrated. In the attempt to 
meet this demand, the theory which makes Self-realization the 
end of life is seen at its weakest. Its expounders are averse 
to say that they are Intuitionists first, in order to be evolution- 
ists next ; they are not disposed to state quite unreservedly 
what grasp the intelligent agent has of the conditions of 
advance. The grand end comes into view, but, as it were, only 
by the fading away of the picture of the primary conditions of 
common effort. It seems as if the theorist were afraid of the 
notion 'duty,' — if not quite as averse to the word as Bentham 
was, — being enamoured of 'the chief good.' It is the difficulty 
of looking at once behind and before which seems to occasion 
perplexity to the philosopher as he gets in medias res. We are 
regarded as railway travellers, getting glimpses of scenery as 
we pass, who have no concern with the preliminary work in 
getting up steam and providing for our moving along the line. 
There is 'an objective morality,' we allow ; and this means a 
great deal, probably so much as to induce us to return upon 
Kant for a philosophy of it. But this is the manner in which 
the newer theory prefers to describe it : There is "an objective 
ethical world realized in institutions which afford moral ideals, 
theatre, and impetus to the individual." "The prevalent wish 
to be better constitutes the better being. Whether or no in 
any individual case it shall obtain that prevalence depends (to 
use the most general expression) on the social influences 
brought to bear on the man." But how is the result to be 
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attained ? " By giving the most adequate account possible of 
the moral ideal ; by considering the process through which the 
institutions and rules of life, of which all acknowledge the author- 
ity, have arisen out of the effort, however blindly directed, after 
such an ideal, and have in their several measures contributed 
to its realization." All philosophic thinkers, certainly all 
Intuitionists, will agree that such statements as these have so 
much truth in them that there is little call for criticism. But 
can we take them as supplying adequate accounts of the facts ? 
Agreeing as far as is possible, the representation is incomplete, 
being defective in statement of the rational basis of moral 
progress. We are all agreed that an objective ethical world is 
realized in institutions, and that social influences greatly affect 
our life ; but the source of this influence is that which philosophy 
must seek. The moral ideal must be in the individual in order 
that it may be in society ; and it must be in social life in 
order that it may be realized in institutions. Our question is : 
How have "the institutions and rules of life" been originated ; 
how is it that we "acknowledge the authority" ; how is it "that 
conscience in the individual, while owing its education to those 
institutions and rules, is not properly the mere organ of any or 
all of them, but may freely and in its own right apprehend the 
ideal of which they are more or less inadequate expressions " ? 
Taking the theory on its own terms it is incomplete, and its 
inadequacy is apparent in the absence of a philosophy of the 
fundamental conditions of thought. What is wanting is Kant's 
analysis of the notion Duty. All agree that the " institutions 
and rules of life" presented by society are "inadequate expres- 
sions of the ideal " ; and so must be the theory which leans 
upon them for its authority. As to an Ethical Philosophy, 
"its business is to detect the element of obligation in con- 
duct"; and it is not detected here, for though we admit the 
"authority" of the institutions and rules, we proclaim their 
inadequacy, and declare that "conscience in the individual," 
even while educated by them, regards them as inadequate ; we 
recognize, as Green further admits, discrepancies "between 
authorities and an inner law." Equally insufficient is the 
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reference to " character " as if it were the key to our life, for 
we criticise our character also by reference to the ideal before 
whose authority we bow. What is wanting in the theory is a 
philosophy of our knowledge of "the inner law," without which 
"institutions and rules," and the "objective ethical world" 
itself, are inexplicable. 

From the incompleteness of the theory of Ethical Knowledge, 
there arise further difficulties as to the end, described as ' the 
good,' — 'the supreme good,' — which is alleged to be Self- 
realization. Properly, the end must be the expression of the 
law. We may, as suggested, test conduct by the end ; but we 
must judge of the end by reference to the laws of the life. We 
cannot deal with ' norm, standard, or end ' as the same. The 
standard must be prior to the end, else we cannot say that 
' conduct ' must have ' a reason,' adding that ' the reason is 
present to the mind of the agent.' Without this, a theory of 
rational activity is incomplete. Consciousness must include 
reason for acting, vision of the end, and determination to seek 
this end by the effort put forth. These features must reappear 
unceasingly in thought, — must be sustained persistently, — if 
the life as a whole is to show moral advance. ' The inner 
law ' must first rule thought in order to rule action. How wide 
this thought must be, if it is to regulate the possibilities of 
human activity, taking account of conduct in its entirety, so 
that " the individual finds and conforms to the law of his social 
placing" ! All agree that 'self-realization' is a conspicuous end 
in a moral life, the development of self, in the fulfilment of 
duty, and for still larger achievements in this direction. But 
the question arises : Does duty end in this ? If moral worth 
must be in the agent, does it therefore follow that the 
end of all must culminate in his own experience ? Must 
we, then, say : " Self-satisfaction is the form of every object 
willed' '?* Is it possible to regard this as a statement of 
the activity of a moral life ? Can we interpret justice in this 
way, as if it were a means only to self-satisfaction ? Can we 
explain benevolence as a roundabout phase of self-regard ? 

1 Green, Prolegomena, p. 161. 
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Thought must, indeed, be self-centred as belonging to our con- 
sciousness ; government must be concerned with our own 
activity, carrying with it all the results which naturally follow 
in our own life-history ; but the law of right conduct, and the 
motive for well-doing, and the end for which we live, all out- 
stretch self-satisfaction. The grand ideal must figure in nobler 
guise, justice for justice' sake, a disinterested benevolence, the 
Right for its own sake, the Right within myself, the Right in 
relation to all around and in relation to the Supreme Ruler, to 
whom I owe all obligation. Greatly better than this theory of 
Self-realization is that of Kant. Criticism may have its way 
against Kant's abstraction, — the bare form of the law, — but 
Kant was nearer a philosophy of moral life when he said : "It 
is nothing else than the representation of the law itself, which, 
determining the Will, constitutes that special good we call 
moral, which resides in the person." 

Henry Calderwood. 
University of Edinburgh. 



